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SALONS OF TODAY 



THE other evening I found myself 
in an elegant salon beside an old 
lady. A great kindness was reflected 
in her eyes, made brilliant by a light 
stroke of Kohl. She was one of those 
women who had not become too af- 
fected with age and her corsage of 
black chantilly, very low cut, showed 
abundantly the breadth of her princi- 
ples. Beneath a 
neck full of weak- 
ness I divined a 
heart full of indulg- 
ence. An amiable 
and charmingdow- 
agerwiio could, as 
M. de Goncourt 
wrote, pardon the 
present for taking 
its turn at living. 

A sigh caused her 
breast to rise, and 
at the same time a 
cameo of the best 
taste and of the sec- 
ond Empire. She 
said to me: 

"How far away we are, sir, from the 
salons of former days, from the cham- 
ber of Artemise or the boudoir of Mme. 
Recamier! I know very well that the 
centuries have passed, that progress and 
custom continue their march without 
fatigue and that electricity throws its 
light on very many new things. Of 
course, intelligent women no longer 
receive persons lying down, like the 
Marquise de Rambouillet, and the fee- 
blest of our literary women no longer 
lie abed even after having given birth 
to some tender volume of miscellane- 
ous verses. But today when intelligence 
is becoming more and more refined, 




does it not seem to you that we ought 
to have political and literary salons in 
greater number than ever? 

"Don't you see, sir, that tango and 
bridge have killed conversation, that 
graceful exchange of ideas, those ex- 
citing discussions which formerly were 
nothing but a perpetual tourney of intel- 
lect and erudition? 

"Persons dance 
and play, they con- 
verse no longer. 
And besides, what 
would they talk a- 
bout? The women 
of today, with their 
animated life and 
the fashionable re- 
quirements of our 
time, have not the 
necessary leisure to 
improve their friv- 
olous mind. They 
no longer read. 
They run through 
the newspapers as 
through a shop, stopping everywhere 
and nowhere. That is enough for their 
frivolity. 

;i And when would they find the time 
to read? There are their purchases, 
their fittings, the teas, the races, the 
theatres, a thousand things that fill up 
their too short days and it is in vain that 
they would seek a minute to think. . . . 
"Besides, where, I ask you, sir, 
would they converse? Their days 'at 
home, 1 the smallest parties that they 
or others give, imply a perpetual going 
and coming. They enter, they sit down, 
they gossip a minute and they leave: a 
good-day, a toast, a bit of scandal — 
three little cakes, and then they go away. 
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"Fifty persons pass by and all gen- 
eral conversation becomes impossible. 

" I hope, sir, the fair sex will forgive 
me, but women among each other have 
no other subjects of entertainment than 
dress or fashionable things. They re- 
frain, and not without reason, from 
approaching, serious topics. Besides, 
there are no longer before the mantel- 
piece those men of talent who used to 
reply boldly. The men have their sports, 
their business, their mistresses, and 
especially their clubs. They ignore the 
salons, they only want to know of the 
dining rooms and they only like fine 
language when they have their mouths 
full. 

"Literary salons today? You may 
name in this way, if you like, certain 
houses who can count on callers that 
scarcely know how to read and write ! 
Sir, in our times one no longer makes 
academicians, at most they unmake 
them. Political salons? There are some 
still perhaps among humble citizens, 
where persons discuss the prospects of 
the municipal councillors of the quar- 
ter. That is all, alas! 

"All that is dead, sir, dead because 
of gaming and dancing. The honours 
of bridge, I assure you, have been the 



hallali of conversation and they have 
extinguished the volcano on which we 
used to dance by treading on it with 
that odious tango. Look around, sir, 
is it not rather sad? 1 * 

About us they had set up tables for 
bridge. Impassive persons were play- 
ing with a severe and uneasy expres- 
sion. One might have heard M. De- 
perdussin himself fly. The lights under 
pale shades in the silence seemed to be 
wavering lights at the couch of the 
dying; here and there barely appeared 
some disagreeable reflection of an un- 
lucky player. . . . 

The old lady was silent. Memories 
were passing under the dyed fringe of 
her forehead heavy with the weight of 
a clever wig. The Empire cushion on 
which she was seated allowed a com- 
plaint to escape which came from a 
vanished past and from strained springs. 

Under plants hired but green like 
hope, an invisible orchestra began to 
play Brazilian airs. Young people in 
couples began to undulate. 

When I turned my head, the old lady 
was no longer there. I saw her dancing, 
half swooning, clasped by a beardless 
young man on whose arm was a golden 
bracelet. . . . 

Jean de Montazon, in Tout Paris- 




